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PERSONIFICATION IN THUCYDIDES 

By Charles Fobsteb Smith 

The thought of investigating this subject first occurred to me, I 
think, in connection with a sentence in Thucydides ii. 36. 4, el rt 
ainol fj ol waripes ripup @&p@apov rj "EAXtjj'ci irb\epot> kinbvTa irpodvpas 
rjpvvbpeda, paKprjyopelv iv eldbnv ov fiov\bp.evos, eacrw, "If we or our 
fathers zealously repelled war, either barbarian or Hellenic, advancing 
against us, I will pass over it, not wishing to be tedious among those 
who know." The personification of wbXepov, causes trouble among 
the commentators. Dobree first suggested an interpolation; Classen 
brackets the word; so Steup, but on different grounds. Haase 
emended to irokepiov, followed by Stahl. But surely no change is 
necessary. We have the same personification, perhaps an imitation 
of our passage, in Libanius Or. 724c, irokepov iiribvra awonpovaaadai, 
"to beat off war coming on," and in Plutarch Camillus 23, irbXepov 
afcKcxpvXov awaxracrdcu, "to push back a foreign war." And we can 
abundantly justify this personification of Tro\epos from Thucydides' 
own usage elsewhere, e.g., i. 122. 1, ^ucrra yc\p irokepos iirl farols 
xwpet, avrbs dk cup' avrov r& ttoXXci rexfarai irpds rb iraparvyxa-vov, 
ev <y b pev evopyfirus avrcp wpocropCki}CTas fieficubrepos, b Se bpyicrdels 
irepl avrov ovk eXacrcru Traiei, "For war least of all proceeds according 
to prescribed rules, but itself of itself devises most things according 
to exigencies; wherein he that consorts with it in good temper stands 
firmer, but he that is moved by passion with regard to it is sure to 
fail." The personification is quite striking, not only in the action 
of the first two clauses, but also in the use of the verb if-pocropCheiv, 
"consort with," in the relative clause. 

Personification is quite as marked again in iii. 82. 2, 6 be TrbXepos 
wpekwv Trjv eviropiav rod ko.6' riptpav fiiaios SiS&cTKaAos 1 iced irpbs ra 
irapovTct rets bpyas rav ttoXKwv bpoi.ol, "War, taking away the com- 
fortable provision of daily life, is a hard master and conforms the 

1 Cf. Theophylaotus Hist. i. 15, 6 ir6\e(ju>s .... Twr avBpmrlvwv kukwv ApxTftrV' 
xai diSdffKa\os airoSldanTos, "war is the primal author and self-taught teacher of 
human ills." 
[Classical Philology XIII July, 1918] 241 
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dispositions of most men to the circumstances of the moment." I 
find personification of Tohepas also in iv. 18. 4 and vi. 34. 2; but it is 
far more striking in vi. 41. 3, Kal fjv apa prjSev Serio-g, ovSefila PXafiri 
tov re t6 kow6v Kocrprjdijvai Kal tirirois Kal ottXois Kal rots aXXois oh 6 
ToKefios ayaWerai, "and if, indeed, there be no need of it, there is 
no harm in the city being furnished with horses and arms and all 
the rest that war exults in." The word ayaXKercu makes one think 
of Homer at once, and I fancy an epic passage was in Thucydides' 
mind when he wrote this. Perhaps it was Thetis' speech to Achilles, 
2 128-32: 

ctXXd Tot evrea Ka\a fiera Hp6)e<r<nv exoircu, 
XahKea pappaipovra' t& piv KopvdaioXos "EiCTtop 
airis exu> v &pai<TW ayaXXerai, 

"But thy fair glittering armor of bronze is held among the Trojans; 
Hector of the glancing helm goeth proudly, wearing it on his 
shoulders." 1 

From Homer certainly the most striking personification of ir6\epos 
in the whole of Thucydides is borrowed directly, namely, i. 121. 1, 
quels 5e vvv Kal aSiKovpevoi tov wb\epjov iyeipopev, "but we now, 
suffering wrong, wake up war." Here surely Thucydides was think- 
ing of Homer ^ 31 

ws ikpaTO Kpot>i8ris ir6\epA>v d' aXiaarov eyeipev, 
"Thus spake the son of Kronos and woke up incessant war." In 
Thucydides' mind, as in Homer's, it is the terrible god of war, 6%i>s 
"Apris, that is awaked (B 440; A 531; 2 304; T 237). 2 

With the phrase wb\tpov eyeipew in mind, one is predisposed to 
find a personification in vi. 34. 3, rov ki irokepav Kiveiv, "to start 
the war there." 3 Another instance of perhaps unconscious personi- 
fication of irokepas is Thuc. vi. 70. 1, (bare rots p,ev wp&Tov pa\opAvois 
Kal iX&x^Ta woh.4fu$ (bpiXriK&n Kal tovto ^vveirCkafikrOai tov <j>b^ov, 
"so that for those fighting for the first time and least acquainted 
with [lit. had kept company with] war, this too contributed to 
their fear." Here, of course, it is the personal verb bpiXelv* which 
makes one feel that the Homeric personified iroXepos was perhaps 

i Cf. M 114; P 473. 3 Cf. Plato Rep. 566e. 

2 Cf. N 778; E 496. 4 Cf. vi. 55. 3. 
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unconsciously in Thucydides' mind. 1 And still another case of this 
personification is iv. 55. 1, IliiXoi; 8e ixo^r/s xal Kv6f)puv ical iravra- 
xMw <r<f>as xepiearwros trokiiMv rax&>s *ai airpwpvkaicrov, "Pylos being 
occupied, as well as Cythera, and encompassing them on all sides a 
war sudden and not guarded against." Another instance, possibly, 
is ii. 18. 2, 6ir6re irtikepas KaraXa/fot, "when war broke out [lit. over- 
took them]." Bloomfield says of the use of KaTaKafietv with iroKepios, 
"I know of no other example but Diog. Laert. i. 53, ical r)v 6 irohepos 
rinas Karakafiri." 

Let us consider next Thucydides' personification of pads, and 
first his use of the verb rirpwoTcw and the noun rpav/ia as applied to 
ships. Of the simple verb there is one example in iv. 14. 1, erpaxxav 
iroWas paOs, "they disabled [lit. pierced or wounded] many ships." 
Herodotus once (viii. 18) uses the simple verb in the same way, 2 and 
Thucydides the compound verb KaraTpavparif ew three times (vii. 41. 4; 
viii. 10. 4, 42. 3). This application of titp&<tku> to ships by Thu- 
cydides and Herodotus is not really as strange as it strikes us now, 
since the root meaning of the word is "pierce," and in the period of 
the Persian and the Peloponnesian wars the Athenian mode of 
fighting with ships was to pierce with a sharp prow the side of the 
hostile vessel. 

In general, we may say that if there is anything inanimate which 
one would expect an Athenian to represent as feeling and acting like 
a human being it would be ships, of course, and there are interesting 
cases of personification of vavs with other verbs than TirpaxrKoj. 
The verb voveiv, "to toil, to be in distress," which belongs, and is 
generally restricted, to things animate, is applied by Thucydides 
to ships; for example, vi. 104. 2, ras vavs oaai iirdv-qaav inr6 rod 
X&p&vos aveknixras iirecncevatev, "all the ships that had suffered from 
[lit. labored in] the storm he refitted." 3 

A beautiful example of personification, with another verb, is 
found in the description of further maneuvers following the incident 

• For 6fu\uv in the sense here used, cf. Hdt. vii. 26. 3; 214. 3; Soph. Track. 591; 
Find. Od. 12. 19. 

2 Cf. Polyb. xv. 4. 12; Dio C. xlix. 3; Iivy xxxvii. 24 "multis ictibua vulnerata 
navis erat." For a similar personification with Kepatfctv, cf. Hdt. viii. 86; 91; Eur. 
Ale. 889. 

' Cf. vii. 38. 2. 
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just mentioned. The Athenian ships at Syracuse, cut off from the 
open sea and hemmed in within the great harbor, could no longer 
use their favorite maneuver, and being compelled with light prows 
to engage in a butting contest, like rams or he-goats, with the heavy 
prows of the Syracusan ships, had been worsted and fled within their 
own palisade. Just at this point Thucydides says (vii. 41. 3), 
5ix> 8e vrjes t&v 'SvpaKocriwv eTCuponevat 1 r£ vlkti ■wpocrinei^av avr&v 
eyyiis ko.1 Si&frfaprjaav, "and two Syracusan ships flushed with victory 
approached too near them and were disabled." 

In ii. 91 there is another striking case of the personification of 
ships. It is the second naval battle in the Gulf of Corinth, fought 
by the Athenian fleet of twenty ships under Phormio against the 
Lacedaemonian fleet of seventy-seven ships. The big Peloponnesian 
fleet had managed to catch the little Athenian squadron as it was 
sailing along close to the shore in single file, and had driven nine of 
the Athenian ships aground and disabled them; the remaining eleven, 
having eluded the attempt to cut them off, had reached Naupactus 
and faced about to defend themselves against twenty Lacedaemonian 
ships that had followed them. Thucydides says: 

The Peloponnesians soon came up ; they were singing a paean of victory 
as they rowed, and one Leucadian ship, far in advance of the rest, was 
chasing the single Athenian ship which had been left behind. There chanced 
to be anchored in the deep water a merchant vessel, round which the Athe- 
nian ship rowed just in time, struck the Leucadian vessel amidships, and sank 
her. At this sudden and unexpected feat the Peloponnesians were dis- 
mayed; they had been carrying on the pursuit in disorder because of their 
success. 

The sailors have been the actors up to this point, but now there is a 
sudden change of subject and the ships take charge of themselves 
(ii. 91. 4): at pAv rives toov ve&v KaOelaai ras Koiiras eTricrrricrav tov 
ir\ov, at;vp,4>opov dpccvres irpos rr\v e£ 6X1701; avre^opprjaiv , (3ov\6fievoi 
ras irXelous ireptjueiVcu, at de nal is jSpdxea ctireipta x 0} P' i0}v &neikav, 
"some of the ships dropped their oars and stopped their course, 
intending to wait for the main body of their fleet — a serious mistake 
to make in the face of an enemy lying near and ready for the charge — 
while others, unfamiliar with the waters there, ran aground in the 

1 cf. ii. 11. 2. 
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shallows." Notice that the sailors resume control of the ships 
at dpcovres and continue it with f$ov\6nevoi, but with al 5e the ships 
are again the actors, and they finish the movement. There is, by 
the way, the same change of subject, between men and ships, where 
the conduct and fate of the twenty Athenian ships is described 
at the opening of this same chapter. 

If Greek ships, not simply in the poets, but in the grave his- 
torian Thucydides, may become, as it were, sentient beings and 
"labor" in a storm, be "flushed with victory," "drop their oars and 
stop sailing," "be disobedient" to their boatswains, and even be 
"wounded," we need not be startled if the same Thucydides should 
even let them "perish" like men. And as a matter of fact he does 
this in vii. 72. 1, yevop,ivrjs 8' urxupfis T V S vavnax<-os teal woKKuv veuiv 
an&Tipois Kal kvdp6)ir<j)v airokonivwv, ktI, "As the sea-fight had been 
stubborn and many ships on both sides, as well as men, had perished, 
etc." I am quite ready to believe that Thucydides was not only per- 
sonifying ships here, but may have had in mind a famous speech of 
Hector's (9 498) : vvv hj>aiii\v vjjas t' oKeaas Kal -iravras 'Axaiovs || a\f/ 
airoi>o<TTr)<ret.v irporl "IXiov rfvenbeaaav , "I thought but now to make 
havoc of the ships and all the Achaeans and depart back again to 
windy Ilios." Someone may object here that Thucydides' appli- 
cation of airoXo/xivuv to ships is due merely to the collocation with 
avdp&irwv, the concise Thucydides, knowing his meaning would be 
clear, leaving the participle to do duty with both nouns. But before 
we admit this objection as valid, let us see what else may "perish" 
in Thucydides besides men. After a description of the distressing 
situation at Athens resulting from the menace of the Lacedaemonian 
fortress at Decelea, Thucydides concludes chapter 28 with these 
words, at p,h> yap dairavai ov\ dpaloos Kal wpiv, aXXa iroXXw fieltfovs 
Kadtaraaav, ocrq) Kal juetfajj' 6 iroXefws fjv, al 8t irpdcrodoi. awuiXkvvTo, 
"For their expenses were not on the same scale as before, but had 
become far greater, inasmuch as the war was greater, and their 
revenues were failing [lit. perishing]." And in this same gloomy 
description of the ills of Athens is found a still bolder bit of personi- 
fication (chap. 27. 3), iroXXd ej3Xairre tovs ' Adrjvalovs Kal iv toXs 
irpurov wpaynaruv t' tikidpq Kal avdpiywuv fflopq, iKaKwae ra wpayjxara, 
"Decelea did great injury to the Athenians and was among the very 
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chief sources of damage to their cause by loss of property and destruc- 
tion of men." Even Kruger, who more than any other scholar has 
pointed out poetic usage in Thucydides, and indeed first set me on 
that quest, objected to the use of 6Xe0p« with xptipkrw. "bW&py, 
das ich auf Guter bezogen von guten Schriftstellern nicht gebraucht 
wiisste, scheint Glossem zu <f>6op£; Valla hatte es wohl nicht (Kr. 
Bruchst, p. 52). Nichts beweist vii. 28. 4." But with all deference 
to, and reverence for, the great Kruger, I insist, with Classen, that the 
use of al wpbaoboi. airuWvvTo in chapter 28 justifies and protects 
6\idp(p xpi)p.b.TO)v here, and vice versa. 1 

A discussion of the personification of Greek ships may be followed 
by that of ■wiiKis, especially as in our examples 7r6Xts is almost certainly 
personified as "ship of state," e.g., iv. 59. 1, obre iz6\toK &v eXoxicTiys, 
5} SwceXiwrat, roiis X670W iroiii<Top.ai otire iropovnivrjs jttaXterra T($ 
iroXipxj), " It is not as the representative of a very weak city, O Sice- 
liotes, nor of one that is most distressed by the war, that I shall 
make my address." It is the use of the verb irovelv as applied to 
7r6Xts, as in the examples cited above with paus, that makes me find 
here a personification not only of tt6Xis, but of 7r6Xis personified as 
"ship of state." See again viii. 64. 4, ^wi^rj ovv avroXs ;u&Xiora a 
e^oiiXovTo, rqv irokiv re cuavdvixas bpdovadai Kai tov iva.vTuaab\i.a>ov brjpav 
KaraXekiHrdai, "There happened then what they most wished, the city 
was reformed [lit. righted itself, like an upturned boat] without danger 
to themselves, and the demos that would have opposed them was 
overthrown." Here again we have a personification of wokis, and 
even more certainly than in the preceding example it is personified 
as "ship of state." 2 

In the poets a city or a state may not only "labor [be distressed] " 
in war, like a ship in a storm, and again like an overturned ship 
"right itself," but also be "sick," just like the citizens that compose 
it. Such a personification is found in Thucydides ii. 31, aKjuafouenys 
tri ttjs iroXeus «ai oviru vevoaijicvlas, "the city being still in its prime 
and not yet plague-stricken." 8 

1 Homer applies 6\\v/xi to all sorts of inanimate things, e.g., i. 413. 415; K 186; 
049,98; 8318; *;117; X586; o91. Cf.Aesch. Agam. 1001; Eur. Ate. 415; 7.7.1108. 
So 8vy<TKW in the poets: Pind. Frg. 86; Aesch. Choeph. 846; Soph. O. C.611. Cf. 
Aristophanes, making fun of Euripides {Ran. 986), tA rpip\iov r6 ircpu<rti'6>' t40vt)k4 hoi., 
"my cup of yesteryear is dead." 

2 Cf. ii. 60. 2. 

3 Cf. Hdt. v. 22; Dem. ix. 39; xviii. 45. 
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If the state may be represented as stricken with disease, it is 
natural that the figure should be extended so as to include its healing, 
and such a personification we have in vi. 14, rd p.kv \veu> roiis vopavs 
y.rj fiera roawvd' av p-aprvpuv alriav <tx^ v > t VS Si woKeois fiovkewrantvqs 
iarpds av yeviaOai, "to break the law in the presence of so many wit- 
nesses would not be to incur blame, but to become a healer of the 
state that has made a bad decision." The state that is stricken 
with disease and may find a healer is also represented as growing old 
in Thucydides vi. 18. 6, Kal rr/v iroKiv, av p&v -qavx^tV) rptyeadai re 
avrijv irepl airrriv, &airep Kal aKXo ti, Kal iravTwv tt/p eTi<rTr)p.r)v 
iyyrjpaaeadai, "and the state, if it be inactive, will wear itself out, 
just like anything else, and will grow old in its knowledge of every- 
thing." 

In the discussion of a passage in ii. 91. 3 above, we saw that when 
the fleeing Athenian ship whirled round an anchored merchantman, 
struck the foremost pursuing Peloponnesian vessel amidships, and 
sank her, "at this sudden and unexpected feat the Peloponnesians 
were dismayed." In Thucydides' $6/3os i/jLTrlirrei I am inclined to 
find the son of Ares, <£6/?os <f>i\os ulds &M a Kparepds Kal arap^-qs (N 399), 
who, in Homer's world and in Hesiod's and Aeschylus', kept company 
with Terror and Strife: A 440, Aeiu6s r' r]Se 4>6/3os Kal "Epis aparov 
nenavta, "Terror and Fear and Strife, whose fury wearieth not." 1 
This <t>6fios is opposed to dapaos in Plato Legg. 644c; but Aeschylus 
had already brought the two into contrast, Theb. 256, Oapaos 0tXois, 
\vovaa iro\ep.iov <f>6^ov. Perhaps Thucydides had in mind this 
Aeschylean passage, for just a few lines below the expression $6/3os 
ifnriwTa, the next chapter (92) opens with tovs 8' 'AdyvaLovs I86vras 
ravra yiyvbpjeva Oapaos re <!Aa/3e Kal aird ivos KeKeixxparos Ipfio-qaavrts 
eir' avrovs &pp.r}<rav, "courage seized the Athenians when they saw 
this and at a single word of command they raised a shout and dashed 
at them." This is Homer's dapaos, "courage" personified, and it is 
the only trace in Thucydides of this Homeric idiom, a construction 
rare elsewhere in prose. 2 

To return to 06/3os, it was the same fear that the Peloponnesian 
commander warned his crew against in ii. 87. 4, <£6/3os yap p.vr)p,t)v 

» Cf. A 37. 

2 Cf. Hdt. i. 165; Xen. Cyrop. v. 5. 6; Plato Legg. 699c; Soph. Phil. 766; Horn. 
*468, A 387, 8 704. 
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kuwkiiaaei, rixvr\ ^* & vev dX/ojs ovhkv dx^eXei, "for fear knocks memory 
out, and skill without strength does no good." 1 06/3os is personified 
again in the pathetic plea of the Plataeans not to be sacrificed by 
Spartans to their inveterate Theban enemies, iii. 54. 5, kox viiiv, <S 
AaKeSainoviot., I8iq., orewep Sr/ p,iyi<XTOS <£6/8os irepU&rri rr/v Sirdprrjj' pera 
tov aeurpav tuv is 'Idwfir/v EiXcotow airoaTavTwv, to rpirov pApos tjpmv 
avrwv i%eiren\{/anev is iwiKovpiav &v ovk cIkoj anv-qpoveiv , "And to 
your aid, Lacedaemonians, just when very great fear encompassed 
Sparta, after the earthquake, when the Helots had gone in revolt to 
Ithome, we sent a third of our own citizens. These things should 
not be forgotten." 

A bolder personification than <j>6ffos is kotos in vii. 40. 4. The 
Athenians had been deceived by a trick proposed to the Syracusans 
by their cleverest pilot, the Corinthian Aristo, and forced to put 
out hastily and in bad order, most of them without food. For some 
time the two fleets held off, guarding against each other, then 
Thucydides says (vii. 40. 4), 'iweira ovk ibbKei toTs 'Adrivalois vwo 
ff<pwv avrwv diafieWovras K&irq aXwKecrdai, dXX' i / Kvyt'-9 tlv ^ Tt rax^ra, 
"After a while the Athenians thought best not to delay any longer 
and be self-beaten by weariness [lit. be overcome], but to attack as 
soon as possible." But weakness from hunger on their own part 
and the heavy prows of the Syracusan vessels soon proved too much 
for them, and they had to seek refuge behind their own line of trans- 
port boats. Very naturally the commentators shake their heads at 
the phrase Koirq) akl<TKeo-0cu. Kriiger calls it " ungewohnlich " ; Stahl 
adopts Madvig's conjecture avakiaKtaQai. But compare dXoucrat 
VTrvip, Aesch. Eum. 67; /xcwia dXous, Soph. Ai. 216; BavaTco dXcoj'ai, 
Horn. $ 281; iiir' iporros aXavcu, Plato Phaedr. 252c. It is the same 
kind of personification of vwvos that we have in Horn. B 34. 

PERSONIFICATION OF ABSTRACTS 

After the remarkable description of the plague which wrought 
such fearful havoc at Athens and among the troops at Potidaea, and of 
the coincident Peloponnesian invasion of Attica, we are told that a 
change came over the spirit of the Athenians. They blamed Pericles, 
because he had persuaded them to go to war, as the author of all their 

1 Cf. ii. 38, ij rlpipis rb \vtrripbv &7rX)}<r<rei. 
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troubles. He goes before the assembly to encourage and hearten 
them, and when he tells them not to worry over the loss of property, 
which is, as it were, only "the garden of the house, the superfluous 
ornament of wealth," but to be anxious about freedom and preserve 
that, for it would recover all the rest (ii. 62. 3), freedom (£\ev6epla) 
suddenly becomes an active agent; and the chapter winds up in this 
way: kcu Ti\v roXnav airb tijs dfwias riixys ri £we<ris €K tov vireptfrpovos 
ix v P UT ^P av ?rap^x«"<H» eA^tSt re rj<raov wiarevei, rjs iv t<jS awopq fj 
io~xte> yv&nj) be a/wb t&v vwapxbvTiov, ^s @ef3aioripa i) wpovoia, "and 
daring, when fortune is impartial, from a consciousness of its 
superiority is made more secure by intelligence, and trusts less to 
hope, whose strength lies in perplexity, but more in judgment, whose 
foresight is surer." Note how all sorts of abstractions here become 
agents: r6Xjua, rbxy, £we(HS, iXwis, yv&ix-q. 

There is another fine example of the personification of r6X/ua in 
Pericles' funeral oration, ii. 41. 4, nai ovSkv irpovdedfievoi otfre 'Ojtijpou 
hraiverov ovre Sorts hreai, p.iv to avr'uca ripyj/ei, tu>v 8' Ipy&v rr\v vwb- 
voiav i) aKiideia ^Kkij/et., dXXct waaav ph> 6&\ao~<rav nal yfjv iaftardv t{J 
rjfieripq. Tokp,rj KaTavaymaavres yeveaBai, iravraxov Se fivt]p,eta kolkGiv 
re Kayadwv alSia i-vyica.Toiid<rai>Tes, "we shall need no Homer to sing 
our praise, nor any other poet, whose verses will give delight for the 
moment, though his representation of the facts will be marred by 
the truth. Nay, we have compelled every land to give access to our 
daring, and have everywhere planted everlasting memorials both of 
evil to foes and of good to friends." "So, for a moment," says 
Lamb, 1 "he will make Truth — though she had no special cult — a 
greater person than Homer, and go on to exalt Athenian Daring to 
the glory of a conquering invader." 

In Diodotus' masterly plea to the Athenians, to save them from 
incurring the enormous guilt of adopting Cleon's proposal to put to 
death all the Mytilenaean men and enslave their women and children, 
we have another group of personifications of abstract conceptions. 
The passage is iii. 45. 4-6. Here the actors are poverty (wevia), 
wealth (itjovaia), hope (^Xiris), passionate love (epcoj), fortune (jvxv), 
and human nature {avOpiyiraa 4>v<ns). Another good example of the 
personification of Ti>xn is found in vii. 68. 1. 

1 Clio Enthroned, p. 223. 
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In the beginning of Diodotus' speech in behalf of the Mytilenae- 
ans, there is perhaps a personification of raxos, "haste," dpyf), 
"anger," evffovXia., "good counsel," and dvoia, "thoughtlessness"; 
and when in the next sentence words become the teachers of deeds 
we are sure that Thucydides is personifying (iii. 42. 1). 

In v. 65. 2 occurs an interesting example of personification of 
irpodvfila, untimely "zeal" on the part of King Agis, and the dilatory 
tactics of another Spartan king, Archidamus, rise up on another 
occasion to accuse him (ii. 18. 3), ij re ev t<£ 'I<70/k£ iwipavri ytvop.ivt\ 
Kai Kara r-qv SXkrfv iropeiav i\ 0"xoX<h6tt7S 8Uj3akev avrov, /idXurra 8k 17 ev 
rfj Olvbri iwiax^^, "and the delay at the Isthmus brought him into 
bad repute and further the leisurely way in which the march was 
made, but most of all the halt at Oenoe." We have here personi- 
fication of the abstracts imftovr), crxdhaibrys and eirlcrxe<ns with §1^- 
(3<i\ev. Two Homeric terms in the sentence seem to indicate that 
Homer was not far from Thucydides' mind at the moment, namely, 
l-wayoyyri and 67U(tx€<hs. The former, in this sense, occurs only here 
in Thucydides, and is a reminiscence of the Homeric awaytiv "Apr;a 
or ipiha "Aprjos (B381; E861; S 149) or avvayeiv Kpareprjv v<rp.ivriv 
Or 764); the latter, in the meaning "delay," seems to have only 
Homeric precedent (p451). 

A like personification is that of ri/tcopta in iv. 62. 4, njucopta 7<ip 
ovk evrvxet SiKaius, on Kai dSi/cetraf ov8' l<xxvs Peficuov hi&n Kai eveXwt., 
"for vengeance has no right to succeed because it has suffered in- 
justice, nor is might secure because it has good hope." 1 Finally there 
is a striking personification of jutjxcw'i? in iv. 100. 1. The Boeotians, 
with their Peloponnesian allies, were attacking the rampart of Delium, 
which was held by the Athenians, Kai p.rixavi]v wpo<rr)yayov, rfirep 
eTKev avro, " and they brought up an engine, which took it." Kruger's 
conjecture rj has the support of some manuscripts. " Die Personifika- 
tion ware hier unzeitig kiihn," he thinks. But Classen cites ii. 71. 1, 
al p,r]xavai oiiSev oxf>e\ovv, " their engines profited naught." Certainly 
if ever an engine deserved to be personified, it was the one described 
in this chapter. 

University of Wisconsin 

1 Cf . Dio Cass. xliv. 27. 



